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The meeting of the Department of Superintendence held at 
Detroit was the largest meeting in the history of the Department. 
Depsitanet The registration reached nearly 5,000. ‘The registra- 
of Superin- tion of the largest previous meeting was 3,200. 
tendence It is quite impossible to review fully the activities of 
the Department. One topic stood out as of major importance and 
engaged the attention of the Department during two of the morning 
‘sessions. ‘This was the problem of the reorganization of the upper 
grades of the elementary school. The discussion began in the form 
of a debate on the six-and-six plan. It was continued the next day 
in the discussion of the desirability of differentiating the course of 
study in the upper grades of the elementary school. 


During this entire debate it was evident that the natural sym- 
pathy of many of the superintendents was with the elementary 
decummain tue school in somewhat the present form of its organiza- 
and against the tion. The arguments for reorganization were pre- 
Intermediate sented, however, especially by Commissioner Snedden 
ae in a way which profoundly impressed even the unbe- 
lieving. ‘There was clear agreement on all sides that some enlarge- 
ment of the course of study is desirable, but those who were opposed 
to a modification of the present form of organization contended 
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vigorously that any differentiation of the course of study after the 
sixth grade would compel the choice of a vocation on the part of chil- 
dren going through this differentiated school and would destroy that 
common body of ideas which is now cultivated by requiring all chil- 
dren to go through exactly the same curriculum. 

These arguments in opposition to reorganization were met by 
calling attention to the fact that there is no clear knowledge with 
regard to those minimum essentials which should be included in 








every child’s course of study. The supposed essentials of the course 
of study have changed rapidly in recent years just in proportion to 
the growth in new materials of knowledge which could be introduced 
into the curriculum and as the social situation has changed, making 
new vocational demands upon children in all grades of schools. 
Furthermore, it was shown in favor of reorganization that twelve 
years of age is the crucial period of early adolescence. It was also 
shown that the high school must be reorganized because it does not 
have enough time to carry out its function of general education. 


A second topic which engaged the attention of the Department 
was the relation between a board of education and the superintendent 
ice thaliaitee of schools. This discussion was introduced by a care- 
of the Superin- {ul and complete statement of the principles which 
tendent to the should underlie this relationship, delivered by Professor 
Board of Cubberley. It was interesting to note that the audience 
Education “ : sae 
was later very much impressed by the position taken 
by ex-President Churchill, of the New York City Board of Education, 
who made a demonstration in favor of control of the course of study 
by the board of education. Indeed, it was surprising to find that a 
group of superintendents would be led away by the wit of the speaker 
to indorse, at least by their applause, principles which they could not 
for a moment afford to recognize in the organization of their own 
school systems. If a superintendent is unable to control the course 
of study, he ought to resign. Presumably he is an expert officer 
acquainted with the development of material appropriate to go into 
the schools. If he must give over to the board of education the 
organization in detail of this material which is to be presented by the 
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teachers in the schools, he loses his value as an expert officer to the 
school system. Doubtless more deliberate consideration of the 
subject that was discussed at that morning session will lead many a 
man who applauded vigorously the statements made by Mr. 
Churchill to revise his opinion in favor of the sound and wholesome 
principles stated by Professor Cubberley. 


There was a section meeting devoted to the work of efficiency 
experts. Reports were made from Kansas City (Missouri), Boston, 


Scientific Work NeW York, and Detroit. The number of efficiency ex- 


in Public perts in the country has been increasing gradually until 
Schools now twelve of the cities of the United States are 


equipped with efficiency experts. There are, in addition, a number 
of assistant superintendents in the large cities of the United States 
who are virtually to be classified in the same group. These men 
represent the practical applications of educational science to school 
systems, and their reports were most encouraging to all who seek the 
advancement of educational science and the improvement of schools 
through the application of tests and other scientific methods. 


It became evident in these discussions that practical school men 
are no longer skeptical about the possibilities of making tests. 
Indeed, throughout the entire meeting of the Depart- 


Need of 
Directive ment it was evident that the terminology and spirit of 
Studies scientific work have come to be accepted by school men 


everywhere. The persistent question, however, which arose in all 
of the meetings and was raised very pointedly at the meeting of the 
efficiency experts was the question of practical advice to be given to 
teachers in order to remedy the difficulties uncovered by the tests 
and studies. Unless a revelation of difficulties can be followed by 
some practical measures which will remedy these difficulties, there 
is going to be a decline in the interest and enthusiasm for the testing. 
The efficiency expert and the student of educational science must, 
therefore, make a definite study of the methods of improving school 
work. Standardizing school work must become a positive under- 
taking as well as a negative discovery of difficulties. 
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The organizations which met in conjunction with the Department 
of Superintendence should not be neglected in any statement of the 
work of this Department. There is a commission of 
the National Education Association which is working 
on the reorganization of the high-school course of study. 
This met several days during the general sessions of the Department. 

The National Society for the Study of Education had a large and 
enthusiastic meeting at which reports were made by a number oi 
workers in the field of educational science. 

The National Council had several meetings. At one of these 
meetings the Committee on Standards and Tests made its annual 
report. The papers discussed at this meeting of the Council were 
printed in the Yearbook of the National Society. 


Other 
Organizations 


The College Teachers of Education had the largest meeting that 
they have ever had. The membership of this organization has 
grown in recent years through the increase in the number of educa- 
tion departments and through an increase in the stafis of these 
departments. The problems discussed by the College Teachers of 
Education were the problems of the relationship of departments of 
education to other organizations promoting scientific studies of edu- 
cation. There was also an interesting discussion of the important 
problem of practice teaching as an essential element in the training 
of teachers. 

The organization of a National Council of Primary Teachers is 
an event of sufficient significance to receive special attention. The 
following note was prepared by the new chairman of this organiza- 
tion: 

The National Council of Primary Education held its first annual meeting 
in connection with the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 

cational Association, at Detroit, February 22. The meeting 


The National i4ok the form of an informal discussion of the topic, “A 


il of ’ - ae : : ee , 
enc “ Greater Use of Activities in the Primary School.” The dis- 
set cussion brought out reports of methods used in the “School 


of Childhood,” of the University of Pittsburgh, and of inter- 
esting experiments being tried out in the public schools at Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, Toledo, Virginia, and other points. The time for discussion slipped by 
before all those who had contributions to make had opportunity to speak. The 
meeting was attended by about three hundred persons, representing all phases 
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of interest in the primary problem, including both primary and kindergarten 
teachers and supervisors, building principals and city superintendents. The 
audience seemed unanimous in its approval of the point of view set forth by 
the various speakers, i.e., that mechanical methods in the primary school must 
give way to greater freedom and more activity, and that the relationship 
between the kindergarten and the primary school must become so intimate that 
children shall feel no gap in passing from one to the other. 

The National Council of Primary Education is the newest organization 
devoted to the educational welfare of little children. At the time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati, Ohio, February, 1915, 
a group of thirty representative women lunched together in order to discuss 
the needs of this field. Finding themselves of one mind, they took the first 
step toward organization, and a constitution was adopted at the recent meet- 
ingin Detroit. Evidence of the feeling of a need for the work the organization 
hopes to do is shown by the rapidity with which the news of the organization 
spread quietly among those interested, and the hearty response which came 
from all quarters. The membership already includes nearly three hundred 
names of representative teachers from all parts of the country. 

After the adoption of the constitution, Ella Victoria Dobbs, assistant pro- 
fessor of manual arts, University of Missouri, was elected chairman. An 
advisory committee was also elected, the members being Miss Annie E. Moore 
of Teachers College; Miss Alma Binzel, district supervisor, Minneapolis; 
Miss Annie Logan, assistant superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The constitution adopted calls for a loose organization in which free dis- 
cussion shall predominate rather than papers and set programs. It is hoped 
to make the organization a council in fact as well as in name. The central 
office will collect and distribute reports of successful experiments and other 

‘helpful literature. 


The Religious Education Association met in the city of Chicago 
during the first week of March. A very full discussion was held of 
Religious those activities which are being organized in different 
Education parts of the country to give religious education to 
Association = school children. 

At the close of the discussion a Committee of the Council, 
appointed to prepare a statement of findings on the subject of the 
annual meeting, reported the following declaration .which was 
adopted by the Association on March tr: 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
“RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION” 

The movement for correlating religious instruction with public education 

is one evidence of the awakening of the American people to the right of the 
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child to his religious heritage. The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 
R.E.A. has made a distinct contribution to this movement. The practices 
and results of the diverse experiments in this field were made the subject of 
preliminary investigations. ‘These investigations were summarized in advance 
and made available in print. The legal status of religious instruction in con- 
nection with public schools in this country was made clear. Both by the pre- 
liminary studies and by the papers and discussions at the meetings, the policies 
and attitudes of Jews, Catholics, and Protestants have been given full and 
free expression in regard to fundamental principles, present practices and plans, 
and unsolved problems. The possibility of frank and friendly co-operation 
among all persons whose primary interest is in welfare of children and the 
promotion of the Kingdom of God has been once more demonstrated, and their 
substantial agreement on certain principles concerning the relation of religious 
instruction to public education has been revealed. ‘These principles may be 
formulated as follows and may be regarded as the declaration of the R.E.A. 
on the subject of the convention. 

1. The church and state are to be regarded as distinct institutions, which. 
as far as possible, co-operate through the agency of their common constituents 
in their capacity as individual citizens. 

2. All children are entitled to an organic program of education, which shall 
include adequate facilities, not only for general, but for religious instruction 
and training. 

3. Such a division of the child’s time as will allow opportunity and strength 
for religious education should be reached by consultation between parents and 
public-school authorities without formal agreement between the state and the 
churches as institutions. 

4. The work of religious instruction and training should be done by such 
institutions as the home, the church, and the private school, and not by the 
public school nor in official connection with the public school. 

5. The work of religious education must depend for dignity, interest, and 
stimulus upon the recognition of its worth, not merely by public-school author- 
ities, but by the people themselves as represented in the homes, the churches, 
private schools and colleges, and industries. 

6. The success of a program of religious education depends 

a) Upon the adoption of a schedule which shall include the systematic use 
of week days as well as Sundays for religious instruction and training. 

b) Upon more adequate provision for training in the experience of public 
and private worship, and for the use of worship as an educational force. 

c) Upon the degree to which the materials and methods employed express 
both sound educational theory and the ideals of the religious community in a 
systematic plan for instruction and training, which shall include a// the educa- 
tional work of the local church, whether such church works independently or 
in co-operation with other churches. 
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d) Upon the degree to which professional standards and a comprehensive 
plan are made the basis of the preparation of teachers for work in religious 
education. 

e) Upon the degree to which parents awake to the unparalleled opportunity 
for the religious education of our children and youth, the profound need for 
sympathetic co-operation among all citizens of whatever faith, and the call 
for sacrifice in time and thought, in effort and money, consecrated to the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom. 

f) Upon the degree to which the churches awake to their responsibility 
for the instruction and training of the world’s children in the religious life, and 
take up with intelligence and devotion their common task. 

There can be very little doubt that this deliberate conclusion of 
the Religious Education Association is an important step in the dis- 
cussion of the relation between public schools and the church. There 
are many enthusiasts for religious education who are rushing into a 
form of organization which they do not seem to understand or to 
have carefully considered. The experience of Europe with regard 
to the mixing of secular and religious training ought to be carefully 
canvassed by these good people before they try to set up in the 
American school system any such type of organization. There can 
be no question at all that a careful analysis of European experience 
would make anyone conservative about the amalgamation of the 
public schools and religious instruction of any kind. 


In February the Board of School Trustees of South Bend, Indiana, 
voted 2 to 1 against renewing the contract of Superintendent L. J. 
Montgomery. No reasons were assigned other than 
assertions that Mr. Montgomery did not get along with 
three of his eighteen school principals, that he acted too 
frequently without consulting all the members of the board, and that 
he had a preference for out-of-town teachers. It was impossible to 
show that the inharmonious relations between the superintendent 
and the three principals were the fault of the former, the failure 
to consult the board was not substantiated, and the preference for 


South Bend, 
Indiana 


out-of-town teachers was easily disproved by a mere review of the 
facts. The two trustees positively declared that they did not act 
on the basis of any information reflecting on the personal or profes- 
sional character of Mr. Montgomery. It was impossible to deny 


that the South Bend schools had made decided progress under his 
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administration. No one disputed the published list of the many 
changes and reforms he had inaugurated in the system. 

The program of the two trustees was carried out in the face of the 
bitterest opposition from many representative elements in the com- 
munity, and, in fact, with no clear-cut support outside the city 
administration which appointed them. The school principals with 
three exceptions made public statements unequivocally in favor of 
Mr. Montgomery; three hundred of the three hundred thirty 
teachers took the same stand in letters; both daily papers—contrary 
to all precedents—were in agreement in their vehement condemna- 
tion of the whole proceeding; while a citizens’ committee, represent- 
ing in its composition practically all the banks of the city, as well as 
the large stores and most of the manufacturing interests, carried on a 
vigorous campaign to prevent the dismissal. The Rotary Club of 
the city appointed a committee of men of undoubted standing in the 
community to canvass the matter with the two trustees, and the 
Chamber of Commerce through its directors indorsed a plan for 
submitting the case to an unprejudiced tribunal composed of an 
ex-judge of the state supreme court, an ex-judge of the superior 
court, and a third to be chosen by these. But the truculent members 
of the board withstood every attempt to penetrate their guard. 
They refused to confer with committees, to state their side to tri- 
bunals, or to receive public petitions. ‘The mayor of the city refused 
to use his influence toward securing any compliance with these 
community demands. 

Finally the president of the board, who had supported Mr. 
Montgomery throughout, resigned, hoping to set a good example to 
his colleagues. ‘They declined to follow the example and were thus 
left in undisputed control of the situation. Not many days after 
this, and while the efforts in his behalf were still in progress, Mr. 
Montgomery brought the personal side of the fight to an end by 
handing in an immediate resignation. He left the city-shortly after 
to enter into business. 

The net results of what is described as the bitterest contest ever 
waged in the city are: the loss of a superintendent whose adminis- 
tration was undeniably of a very efficient character, the disruption 
of the schools for some years to come, and the personal triumph of 
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two men who apparently feel it necessary for their peace of mind 
to control school patronage more completely than they could hope 
under conditions as they were. 

So long as school boards find themselves able to remove superin- 
tendents in this manner, so long as local city politics outweigh all 
considerations of personal worth and efficiency, so long as community 
opinion expressed through so many and so representative channels 
is without effect; just so long will public-school administration con- 
tinue to lose its men of ability and initiative and find it difficult to 
secure others who will be courageous in the work and true to the 
higher ideals of public education. 


The following editorial is quoted from the Colorado School 


Journal: 

A year ago the Denver Taxpayers’ League proposed to the 
The Denver Denver Board of Education a survey of the schools, the expense 
Situation to be equally divided between the two. The offer was finally 


accepted, and experts under the direction of Drs. Bobbitt and 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, were employed. 

The survey has been in progress during the winter and a preliminary report 
has been made. By-laws carrying into effect the recommendations were pre- 
sented in January to the board and adopted by a vote of three to two, the two 
being members elected last May reputedly as representatives of the patriotic 
societies. The contention of the latter is that the by-laws give the superin- 
tendent too much power and divest the board of duties imposed on it by law. 

Within a few minutes after the vote was taken Dr. P. V. Carlin, a member 
who had voted in the affirmative, was stricken and never regained conscious- 
ness, dying a few days later. A third member of the board is a member of 
Congress and is absent during its sessions. ‘This leaves in Denver three mem- 
bers, two of whom are opposed to the organization instituted. 

The choice of the fifth member to succeed Dr. Carlin rests with the board 
itself. By the terms of the by-laws no special meeting can be held except upon 
call of three members and no change can be made in the by-laws except on 
notice at a previous meeting and a majority vote of the full board membership. 
This deadlocks the situation with or without the presence of the Washington 
member. 

Superintendent Cole is charged by the by-laws with the conduct of the 
schools with ample authority, but cannot expect favorable action on proposals 
outside the routine. 

Civic organizations, including the Taxpayers’ League, the Rotary Club, 
and the High School Guild, have given strong support to the proposed reorgani- 
zation, and public opinion seems strongly in favor of it. 
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The main point in question is whether the old system of board committees 
shall have charge of details of the system or whether, as under the adopted 
by-laws, there shall be responsible heads of departments having under the 
superintendent large jurisdiction. 

The solution proposed at least by the civic bodies is that they shall suggest 
a name or names from which the four members of the board shall agree to choose 
the fifth member. 

There is no doubt as to where the great body of the teachers stand; the 
Denver Principals’ Association, the Grade Teachers’ Association, and the High 
School Guild having indorsed the by-laws without dissenting vote. 





Two suggestive and more or less detailed reports of junior high 
schools appear in February educational periodicals. Mr. C. C. 
Bingaman writes of the organization at Goldfield, Iowa, 
in Midland Schools; and Superintendent F. W. Sim- 
monds, of that in Lewiston, Idaho, in Educational 
Administration and Supervision. . In both instances the junior schools 


Junior High 
Schools 


are in the same building as the senior schools, but in each case there 
are separate assembly rooms and fairly distinct organizations. 

Mr. Bingaman, in replying to a common criticism, asserts very 
emphatically that the plan does not involve the neglect of the com- 
mon branches. In his estimation, with the supervised study and 
departmental instruction which are features of the plan in Goldfield, 
the common branches fare much better than before. On the other 
hand, Mr. Bingaman says: “The junior high school which includes 
nothing but the common branches in the seventh and eighth grades 
is hardly worth while.” In the Goldfield school pupils in the seventh. 
and eighth grades may elect work in home economics, manual train- 
ing, commercial subjects, modern foreign languages, general science, 
Ci: 

Mr. Simmonds’ report is of about the same nature. The organi- 
zation in Lewiston is more complicated owing to the larger size of 
the school, but the distinctive features are the same. In both places 
there appears to be a considerable degree of enthusiasm over the 
outcome of the experiment thus far. In Lewiston, in particular, the 
reorganization has effected decided gains in enrolment and has made 
possible a lower per capita cost for instruction. 
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The State Board of Education of New Jersey is urging legisla- 
tion which will make possible a state-wide development of the 
intermediate-school plan. At present the law regu- 
Intermediate lating the distribution of state funds discourages such 
School in a change in organization. Municipalities receive $200 


The 


New Jerse ° 
Jersey for each elementary-school teacher employed and $400 


for each high-school teacher. The law allows, however, only 
$200 for any high-school teacher who teaches even a single class 
below the ninth grade. Since the establishment of the intermediate 
school requires the services of high-school teachers in the seventh and 
eighth grades, the resulting loss of income under the existing regula- 
tion effectually blocks such a program in most places. ‘To obviate 
this difficulty the state board, with the strong support of the educa- 
tional leaders of the state, is introducing a bill providing that under 
the intermediate school organization a municipality shall receive 
$315 for each teacher employed throughout. It is thought that this 
provision will make it possible for any community to adopt the plan 
without financial loss. . 


In Des Moines the Chamber of Commerce has decided to under- 
take an investigation of the public schools. A permanent committee 
Des Moines as been provided to manage the work and formulate 
School the resulting recommendations for submission to the 
Investigation public. The committee is to make a study of the 
financial condition of the district, the methods of expenditures, and 
the nature of present indebtedness. The matter of teachers’ salaries 
is to be taken up, and the regulations controlling increases and pay 
for lost time in cases of illness. It is natural, of course, that such 
an organization should be interested chiefly in the more strictly 
financial aspects of school administration. It is possible, however, 
to perform definite services to education in general even with such 
a limitation of aim. 














EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


Any piece of work which is carried on by the General Education 
Board is sure to attract wide attention. This great foundation, 
with its vast resources, is an influence in the world of education 
the workings of which will be watched with intense interest by all 
workers in public schools. 

There has just been published by the Board a report’ of a survey 
of the state of Maryland. ‘This report has been in process of prepa- 
ration for more than a year. To review it involves, first of all, a 
definition of what is to be expected and what may properly be 
demanded in such a survey. 

The authors of the report found a school system steeped in 
politics and so little centralized that none of its activities are 
properly supervised. They were asked to recommend a way out 
of this situation without increasing the state appropriations for 
education. They have exposed the evils of the present organization 
in vigorous, direct terms. They have recommended changes in the 
educational laws which, if enacted, will give Maryland a much 
better school organization. 

To demand more may seem to the authors of the report 
superfluous. This review takes up the details of the report, 
however, with a view to urging the validity of a much larger 
demand. To marshal in a thorough and scientific form the ob- 
jective evidence on which recommendations rest is not an impossible 
feat, even where practical issues press most urgently for solution. 
In the long run school reforms will be on a much sounder basis if 
there is unrelenting insistence on a complete scientific treatment 
of each problem which comes up. 

The first chapter of the report gives a brief account of the 
resources and population of the state. 

* Public Education in Maryland. By Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman. 
General Education Board, 1916. Pp. 176. 
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The second chapter describes the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The functions of the State Board of Education are found to 
be not clearly defined; and in many cases they are of a type which 
a lay board can hardly be expected to carry out with success. The 
Board must also, under the law, be bi-partisan. It does some of 
its work, such, for example, as conducting the normal schools, 
through committees, thus losing the advantages of general board 
action. 

The chapter dealing with the Board covers fourteen pages. It 
calls emphatically for a reorganization of this body. This demand 
is undoubtedly justified by the statements made in the chapter. 
In a later chapter the report comes back to the subject and recom- 
mends changes. ‘The thoughtful reader cannot fail, however, to 
be impressed with the lack of detailed support for the recommenda- 
tions. There is complete lack of the comparative material which 
we have come to expect in expert surveys. There is no account of 
other state systems, no analysis of other cases where problems have 
been solved. If reorganization is to be worked out in Maryland, 
someone will have to make a careful comparative study or there will 
be grave danger that the lessons of successful experience in other 
parts of the country will be lost. 

The third chapter of the report discusses the functions of the 
state superintendent. ‘This officer in Maryland receives a salary 
of $3,000, and has one assistant and one clerk. He is reported as 
attending well to the routine duties of his office, but it is shown that 
he is quite unable, as one can well believe, to carry on in any com- 
plete way his functions as supervisor of the state school system. 
Some examples are given of the impossibility of doing the work of 
this office with the present staff. 

The fourth chapter deals with the county school authorities. 
Maryland is like other states in its deplorable condition with regard 
to county officers. The same theme is continued in the fifth 
chapter, which treats the county superintendent of schools. One 
county superintendent is singled out for commendation. The rest 
are, for the most part, untrained, underpaid, steeped in politics, and 
inadequately supplied with resources. Here again the need for 
reform is clear. 
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Wehave reached up to this point the fifty-sixth page of the report. 
Even in the case of the one county which is doing its work well, 
there is a scant page of description. The report admonishes other 
counties to do the same, but gives no details as to what ought to be 
done. There is on p. 53 the significant remark: ‘“‘ But every county 
in Maryland could, up to the limits of its financial ability, do the 
kind of thing that Baltimore County does. At bottom it depends 
on the competency of the county superintendent.’’ Would it not 
have been a service to analyze the work of Baltimore County ? 
The resources of the General Education Board are large enough to 
bring to the service of the other counties of Maryland full, illumi- 
nating studies. Suppose that some county should resolve to do 
“up to the limit of its financial ability” the right thing, how greatly 
such an expert, analytical study would help it in working out its 
problems. 

In the interests of the survey movement, the Board ought to be 
urged to prepare more detailed studies. If it does not, there is 
danger that enthusiasm for reform will spend itself unintelligently. 

The sixth chapter, dealing with the teachers of the state, seems 
to the present writer by all odds the most scientific and well-worked- 
out chapter in the report. It gives a vivid account of the lack of 
standardization of the training of teachers in the state. The 
details are presented in tables and graphs in a very convincing form, 
and the demand for a better central control in this matter is clearly 
set forth. The normal schools are described and shown to be 
inadequate. 

The seventh chapter, dealing with enrolment and attendance, 
contains serious statistical errors. The result is that a number 
of its interpretations are of very doubtful value. It would hardly 
be appropriate in a brief summary of this type to enter into any 
elaborate technical discussion of the handling of the statistical 
material. One or two examples, however, will serve to justify the 
statement which has been made above regarding errors in the text. 
Thus, on p. 84 the following statement appears: ‘Forty per cent 
of the white children in school between fifteen and eighteen years 
old are floundering about between the second and seventh grades 


of the elementary school.” If we turn to the table dealing with 
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this matter, we find that the eighth grade must be included, not 
merely the seventh, to justify this percentage. With the eighth 
grade included, the remark is very much less significant, as any 
student of retardation statistics knows. 

On p. 88 occurs the statement: ‘‘ Not more than one in five 
stays long enough to finish the high school, and not to exceed three 
out of ten, even if progress were regular, remain long enough to 
complete the elementary school.’’ It is quite impossible to follow 
this calculation. It seems to be based on the error of adding per- 
centages, one of which includes the other. The facts given in 
Table V show 896 children in the eighth grade and likely to finish it. 
The basis on which the percentage must be calculated is on the 
face of the figures at the outside 1,930, giving a ratio distinctly above 
three in ten. 

Such examples as the foregoing justify criticism. Statistics 
are powerful instruments of educational reform. The ordinary 
school man is gradually coming to have confidence in statistics. 
His confidence must be respected. Nod one should use these instru- 
ments of school reform who is not willing to go through the patient 
labor of refining his results. 

The eighth chapter deals with instruction. In preparing this 
chapter, schools were visited, but no tests were tried. On this 
matter the report makes the following statement (p. 103): 

It ought to be possible to prove teaching good or bad by objective tests; 
and indeed a promising movement in this direction is well under way. Aside, 
however, from other obstacles, the technique of testing is perhaps hardly as 
yet well enough established to warrant a state-wide application. Besides the 
defects of teaching to which we shall call attention are too obvious, too wide- 
spread to require demonstration. 


A statement of this kind shows that the authors of this report 
conceived their task to be that of a practical report, not a thorough 
scientific survey. To the reviewer it seems impossible to justify 
the statements made in this chapter without the tests, which are 
deliberately omitted. The time has passed in the ordinary super- 
vision of schools when anyone would venture to condemn wholesale 
a school system without furnishing the objective evidence on which 
his condemnation rests. One outcome of the surveys which have 
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been made in cities and larger units is the establishment of the 
principle that a survey must be based upon objective evidence. 
Suppose, for example, a superintendent of schools should visit a 
neighboring town and make the assertion that, in his judgment, the 
school work is bad. The question would instantly arise: What is 
the basis of this judgment? It would undoubtedly be found, if the 
judgment rested entirely upon opinion, that fundamental disagree- 
ments exist with regard to what ought to be accomplished in school 
work. It is not difficult to find in the chapter on instruction in the 
Maryland survey evidence that opinion dominates in no small 
measure the judgment of the surveyors. For example, after con- 
demning the instruction in many of the schools as rigid, formal, and 
unproductive, the report makes the following statement: 





When the methods described fail, as fail they must, the untrained teacher 
naturally leaps to the conclusion that ‘‘more time” is needed. Accordingly, 
large assignments and enormous tasks are given out for home work. In con- 
sequence, children going home from school are to be seen almost everywhere 
with bundles of books portending night study. If school conditions were good, 
there would be no occasion for night work on the part of growing children. 
But even as conditions now are, in the majority of schools, no useful end is 
served by it. The children had better spend their after-school time at play, 
helping about the farm or the home, reading or asleep. ‘‘Home work”’ merely 
lengthens the hours of mechanical school drudgery. Nor is the value of the 
instruction any greater, even if some children can be tempted, by prizes and 
privileges, to make greater efforts to master it. 


This statement is not justified by any evidence which is pro- 
duced in the survey, and it would certainly not command the 
approval of a very large number of educational people. It is the 
remark of an observer whose educational theory has led him very 
far beyond the facts in Maryland or any other state. Indeed, a 
sweeping statement like that which has just been quoted is alto- 
gether indefensible from any point of view and has no more place 
in a state survey than would other extracts from a philosophy of 
education written by the authors of the report. There is the clear- 
est evidence in this example of the inexpediency of depending upon 
one’s impressions rather than collecting objective evidence. 

With all of the resources which the General Education Board 
has at hand there ought to be no failure to develop the technique 
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for a state-wide survey if it is not now at hand. Even if the sur- 
veyors were not prepared to undertake this larger task, they cer- 
tainly were under obligation to use some of the methods that have 
been applied again and again in a state-wide fashion to determine 
the efficiency of instruction. The Courtis tests in arithmetic have 
been applied over several different states, and there are standards 
in handwriting and even in reading which the authors of this survey 
ought to employ rather than depend upon their own judgments for 
statements regarding the efficiency of instruction in the state of 
Maryland. 

The last chapters of the survey deal with finance and with 
recommendations of changes in the organization of the state system. 
The chapter on finance reports many details of per capita costs, but 
unfortunately does not supply either the details on which these 
calculations are based or the formula according to which they are 
computed. Any student of school organization knows how 
hazardous such calculations are. The surveyor who ventures into 
this field ought to give those who follow him a clear indication of 
how he proceeded. 

Samples from the chapters of recommendations may be given to 
support the major contention of this review that Maryland needed 
a more complete scientific study of its problems. One such example 
will be commented upon by way of illustration. On p. 169 we read 
the following: 

Into schools improved as the schools of Maryland would be improved by 
such steps as have been above recommended, the children of the state must 
be regularly and continuously brought. School enrolment must be synony- 
mous with school population; school attendance must approximate school 
enrolment. To this end the state requires a genuine—not an optional— 
compulsory attendance law, affecting all children between eight and fourteen 





years of age. 

If a law is framed on the basis of this suggestion, it will fail to 
include the best feature of recent attendance legislation. Recent 
laws have required certain progress through the grades as well as 
attainment of physiological age. Again, why the age of eight is 
chosen as the lower limit of school attendance the authors do not 
explain. It seems to the present reviewer that such recommenda- 
tions as the above demonstrate clearly the need of more study and 
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comparative study. At all times, but especially at a time when 
new legislation is being discussed, the best principles of scientific 
organization are the principles to be made clear and the principles 
to be urged for adoption. 

The volume contains a number of halftones which show, on the 
one hand, conditions sadly in need of improvement and, on the 
other, conditions which deserve to be imitated. 


Readers of this Journal had an opportunity in the autumn to 
see one of the chapters which has now appeared as a part of Pro- 
fessor Cubberley’s book, Public School Administration.* This book 
is one of a series. Other volumes in the series will treat more in 
detail the problems of classroom administration and organization 
and the problems which confront the principals of the schools. 
This volume is written from the point of view of a superintendent 
and his functions, and gives an account historically and practically 
of the methods of organizing school districts in cities and adminis- 
tering these districts through the co-operative activity of the board 
of education and an expert superintendent. 

The book opens with an account of the origin and development 
of schools, their gradual consolidation into larger units, and the 
control which has of necessity followed this consolidation. It is 
shown as a very interesting historical fact that the consolidation 
of schools and the growth of the community have necessitated the 
employment of an expert who shall attend to the administration 
and the general oganization of the schools. This expert has it as 
his duty to select and appoint teachers, to organize the course of 
study, and otherwise to administer the affairs of the schools. 
Throughout the book Professor Cubberley has emphasized the doc- 
trine for which he has long stood and the doctrine which is very 
acceptable to school officers throughout the country, namely, the 
doctrine of responsibility and authority on the part of expert school 
officers. The book is an able defense of this whole position. It 
shows in detail how the superintendent should organize the business 
side of his school system and how he should organize also the edu- 


* Public School Administration. By Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 471. 
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cational side of the system. The book makes it perfectly clear that 
a divided authority which gives the superintendent no control over 
the business affairs of the school system is fatal. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first discusses the 
outlines of state educational organization. After giving the his- 
torical statements above referred to, a study is made of county 
organization and town and township organization. In the second 
part the city school district and its problems are treated in detail. 
Here again the evolution of the city organization is taken up and 
the organization of school boards and the appointment of the super- 
intendent reviewed. The superintendent is then defined in great 
detail in his activities. He is an organizer; he is an executive; 
and he must supervise the work of the teaching staff. To this end 
he must select and train his teachers; he must have control over the 
principles of their compensation and promotion. He must con- 
struct the course of study. He must work out the problems of 
retardation and acceleration. He must have control of the agencies 
of investigating the results of this school work. The health de- 
partment, the attendance department, and the control of school 
properties are also essential in carrying out the functions of the 
superintendent. The third part of the book is entitled ‘City 
Administrative Experience Applied.” Here the applications of 
city organization are carried out into the larger units of the county 
and state. 

The book is in the form of a textbook and undoubtedly marks 
a new era in the study of school administration. This book puts 
into the hands of the various departments of education which are 
dealing with school administration a new body of material and a 
very vigorous statement of the fundamental principles that ought 
to control city school organization. The book is the outcome of 
repeated courses given by its author in Stanford and other institu- 
tions. The style is direct and simple enough so that any mature 
reader can comprehend it, while the principles announced are 
sufficiently fundamental to be made the basis of deliberation in any 
school system. ‘The school superintendent would do well to pur- 
chase even at his own expense a sufficient number of copies to put 
into the hands of every member of the school board. 
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The time has come when superintendents and school boards will 
have to work out their relations on a very much broader and more 
definite basis than has been the practice in the past. In all the 
city systems of this country where the problem has not been 
squarely faced of adjusting the relations of the superintendent to 
the board of education, there is a controversy with regard to the 
distribution of functions of these two authorities; and, in general, 
where this controversy is going on the board assumes powers which 
it is injudicious from the public point of view that the board should 
administer. That superintendent who does not see that it is 
necessary to the success of his own work that he control the various 
agencies under him and about him, fails to appreciate his problem. 
The book will come into the hands of superintendents as a welcome 
reinforcement of a movement which is everywhere spreading to 
train the superintendent for his task and then give him the respon- 
sibility which is commensurate with his training and with the obli- 
gations that rest upon him. Professor Cubberley has done a large 
service to the teaching profession in the preparation and publication 
of this book. 


Few writers of this generation would have the boldness to 
attempt a philosophy of education. There are careful students of 
education who are attempting to trace in detail the growth of chil- 
dren’s experiences and the results of school work. Out of these 
detailed inquiries arise general theories of method and organization. 
But the authors of these theories are more desirous of being classi- 
fied as scientists than of being thought of as philosophers. It is 
very impressive, therefore, when a writer appears, frankly avowing 
his purpose to discuss education from the point of view of phi- 
losophy. 

Professor Moore’s philosophy of education’ is closely related to 
the general theories defended by such writers as Dewey and Frank 
McMurry. There is here very little hospitality for mere informa- 
tion getting. The course of study and the recitation method which 
aim to fill the mind with the ready-made products of human thought 


* What Is Education? By Ernest Carroll Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. 
Pp. 357. 
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get very short shift in this book. The author holds rather that 
knowledge is an insight into relations. This insight cannot be 
handed about from individual to individual. It must be acquired 
by the effort of each learner to meet the problems of life as they 
arise in his personal experience. The teacher’s business is merely 
to set an environment in which the student may work out the 
solution of his own problems. 

This theory is defended, first, by critical discussions of various 
views and practices with which the author does not agree. For 
example, the doctrine of formal discipline is savagely attacked. 
This doctrine the author does not find in the writings of the ancients. 
It is the product of a barren post-Reformation period when teachers 
were trying to find justification for their adherence to worn-out 
traditions. Again, the author criticizes the ordinary recitation as 
utterly unproductive. 

The book is full of what the systematic writers on philosophy 
call theory of knowledge. The theory of knowledge is not psy- 
chology, for psychology assumes without any profound reasoning 
the existence of the outer world. Psychology does not ask the 
metaphysical question: What is truth? This metaphysical ques- 
tion Professor Moore discusses with evident relish. His solution 
of the problem is found in a kind of individualism which is one of 
the most impressive characteristics of the book. Every child and 
every learner must build up his own world. There is no world 
except that which grows out of successive efforts on the part of 
individuals toward more complete living and more complete formu- 
lation of general ideas. 

The final justification of his theory of learning is drawn from 
practical experience. Professor Moore is in sympathy with edu- 
cational experiments that break down the routine of ordinary 
classroom work. He is in sympathy with the laboratory type of 
teaching. He does not like examinations and grading systems 
and courses of study. 

The book differs from some of the older philosophies of educa- 
tion in that it is full of references to the works of scientific students 
of education. To be sure, the references made by the author to 
empirical investigations often show a curious lack of appreciation 
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of the real value of these investigations, but there is at least the 
spirit of empiricism in the midst of the philosophizing. 

For example, in the chapter on “ Diagnostic Education” Pro- 
fessor Moore makes the kind of an attack on statistical measure- 
ments and standardized examinations which one often hears at 





























meetings of practical school people who are afraid that statistics 
will be used to prove too much. Professor Moore thinks there are 
phases of education which are not open to statistical inquiry. He 
holds also that one must study the results of school work twenty 
or thirty years after the pupil’s school days or one will not measure 
the true results of education. Professor Moore objects to the 
tendency which he fears results from statistical studies, namely, 
the tendency to make all education uniform and to forget the 
peculiarities of individuals if we set up yardsticks for measurement. 

It is easy to answer these objections from the literature of statis- 
tical work. How can one measure the results of school work twenty 
years from now if he does not have some exact record with which 
to compare his later record? Professor Moore must be patient 
with the first generation of measurers while they lay the founda- 
tions for the more ambitious enterprise which he advocates. Not 
one of the present-day measurers but is very eager to carry out the 
full program. 

Professor Moore in his fear of uniformity has fallen into error. 
The doctrine of individual differences never was fully established 
until the measurers set up the average and then demonstrated the 
departure of individuals from this average. ‘The comparisons which 
are possible only after measurement and analysis are the hope and 
source of the typeof individualism which Professor Moore advocates. 

There is one teaching of the book which can hardly be passed 
without comment. Like Professor Dewey, Professor Moore has 
no respect for teaching which is carried on through the use of 
language. Experience must be gained by individual contact with 
practical problems. One cannot learn to drive an automobile by 
sitting by the chauffeur; one must have his own hand on the wheel. 
Textbooks are bad because they present the material in ready-made 
form. Knowledge about things is bad; only knowledge of things 


is worth while. 
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Why did the race develop language if it is so remote from 
knowledge? Has not Professor Moore overlooked the fact that 
this is the most highly refined and broadly diversified mode of 
reaction that the human animal has evolved? Has not Professor 
Moore underestimated the enormous influence on all individual 
behavior of this social form of activity? In the world-building of 
the individual, is not attention directed and even controlled by the 
forms of expression developed in speech and even more in written 
language ? 

This blind spot in the psychology of several of our modern 
writers on education is like the blind spot of Rousseau. The earlier 
reformer would have no social influences about the child to con- 
taminate him; so our modern reformers would remove the text 
and have individual experimentation substituted in the school for 
learning through the study of recorded social experience. The 
interesting fact of history is that Rousseau’s formula failed of 
adoption in social life. It is safe to predict that the American 
school will always remain what it always has been—a reading 
school. 

Professor Moore’s book suffers just at the points where it is most 
ambitious. It aims to give a complete synthetic theory of educa- 
tion. We are hardly ready for so pretentious an undertaking. 
Detailed studies of particular problems are the order of the day. 
Until these studies have been patiently worked out, general phi- 
losophies are hazardous. This is, of course, the verdict of an 
empiricist. Professor Moore’s book will doubtless be found by 
many readers to be full of stimulating, meaningful teachings and 
it will not be the less welcome to them even if they do not agree 
with its teachings. 
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This article, which is the first of a series of four, deals with the 
following topics: 

I. General principles which guide the instruction in art. 

II. Specific aims in teaching drawing in the Elementary School. 

III. Explanatory statement for drawing in the Elementary 
School. 

IV. Lists of materials used. 

V. Interests in drawing as expressed by the children of each 
grade. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES WHICH GUIDE THE INSTRUCTION IN ART 


The courses in art throughout the Elementary school have as a 

basis the following general aims or guiding principles: 

1. That drawing shall furnish the children with a concrete sort 
of experience with things, which is supplementary to that 
which language gives, and which therefore offers another 
method of analyzing and dealing with subjects, so as to show 
them in a new light. 

2. That, in connection with constructive work, the children 
shall find in drawing a means of experimentation and expres- 
sion which enables them to work out constructive problems 
in a more comprehensive way and on a higher intellectual 
plane than would otherwise be possible. 

3. That through drawing and design children shall gain an ap- 
preciation of what is in good taste in their surroundings, as 
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well as in their personal appearance—an appreciation which 
will guide their artistic judgment in everyday matters. 

4. That through familiarity with the best works of art and 
through experience in actually expressing and creating in 
terms of art, as the artist does, children shall come to possess 
a fine appreciation of and love for what is genuinely beautiful 
in nature and in art. 

The art work in the Elementary School begins in the Kinder- 
garten and is given as one of the required subjects in the curriculum 
throughout the seven grades. The time devoted to drawing 
averages three half-hour periods a week for the year. 

Beginning with Grade V the same scheme has been adopted 
for the art work as that which is used with other subjects, i.e., 
drawing is emphasized for one semester and is either dropped 
entirely or a very small amount of time is given to it in the following 
semester. From two to three hours a week are given to the grades 
where it is being emphasized, and at most, one or two half-hour 
periods are given in the grades during the time when it is not 
stressed. (This plan has not been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time for any statement to be made regarding its success 
or failure.) 

The elementary work in drawing is planned to give certain 
attainments in skill and develop certain lines of appreciation as a 
basis for the more highly specialized work of the high school. 
These are as follows: 

1. Ability to draw well a range of typical objects and geometrical 
forms. 

Good methods of individual investigation and collection of 


to 


material. 

3. Ability to arrange material so as to illustrate given subjects. 

4. Appreciation of design in decoration and composition. 

On this basis the High School can deal more with intensive 
study along industrial and historical and artistic lines. 

In both the Elementary and the High School emphasis is placed 
upon three phases of the artwork: the use of drawing as a means 
of illustration and description, the design, and the color work. 
These three are closely related throughout all courses. 
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II. SPECIFIC AIMS IN TEACHING DRAWING IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





The ability to use drawing readily as a mode of expression. 
1. Continually increasing ability to represent readily, from 
memory and the object: 
a) any of the common animal and plant forms 
b) the human figure in any position 
c) the most common constructed objects, involving recti- 
linear and curvilinear solids 
d) landscapes including the various geographic types 


No 


Development of good methods of work: 

a) training in collecting data for drawings 

b) training in resourcefulness—development of a spirit of 
independence on the part of the individual 

An appreciation of what is in good taste in the objects that 

make up one’s environment as well as in one’s personal 

appearance. 

1. Knowledge of what is good composition—practical applica- 
tion in grouping objects for illustrations and decorative 
drawings, and in problems of household art, woodwork, 
and construction work. Principles of good spacing applied 
to all work—especially as related to writing, printing, 
drawing, and the mounting of these. 

2. Appreciation of what is good design, structural as well as 
decorative, in common objects, as in furniture, ornaments, 
book covers, advertisements, etc. This involves a knowl- 
edge of the basic principles in design and color-harmony. 

A love and appreciation for the beautiful in nature and art. 

1. Development of the creative imagination and, through 

this experience of creating, an increasing sympathy and 

love for the masterpieces in art. This develops a new 
range of self-expression. 


nN 


The raising of one’s aesthetic ideals to a high level, acquaint- 
ance with the best art that the race has produced. This 
enriches one’s range of artistic experience and enables one 
to interpret what he sees in nature in terms of the best 
artistic expression. 
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III. EXPLANATORY STATEMENT FOR DRAWING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The aims, the subject-matter, and the methods for drawing 
in the Elementary School, as they are here stated, are built upon 
the assumption that every child can learn to draw as well as he 
can learn to write or spell. This implies that drawing should be 
taught by methods as definite as those employed in other subjects; 
that there should be minimum standards of attainment for each 
year, as in arithmetic or English, which every child must attain 
before he is capable of making a genuine advance; and that drawing 
must be regarded in the same pedagogical light as the other subjects 
of the curriculum. 

The course is so organized that from the first grade through 
the seventh there is a definite progression in each phase of the art 
work. As has been previously noted, the drawing comes under 
three divisions: the illustration, the design, and the color. In the 
Elementary School the illustrative work includes drawing for free 
expression and also the detailed memorizing of shapes of selected 
objects—in other words, the gathering of a graphic vocabulary. 
These two phases of the illustrative work deal with all forms which 
need to be drawn, namely constructed objects, plant forms, the 
human figure, landscape, and animals. The sources for this 
material are found for the most part in the other subject-matter 
of the grade. 

The accumulating of a graphic vocabulary is one of the most 
important phases of the work. Its importance is due to the fact 
that when the correct form of one object is well learned it becomes a 
basis for comparison with other forms. 

We find also that when children have definitely in their memory 
a few forms, these become centers of reference around which they 
organize new ideas of these and other objects, so that their first 
simple but well-mastered graphic vocabulary becomes indefinitely 
elaborated. 

Without these schemata, their new perceptions of form are likely 
to lack organization, and consequently to contribute nothing to 
their ability to draw. The crude symbol by which a first-grade 
child readily represents an object will be used with almost as much 
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readiness and satisfaction in the second and third grades, and until 
the fourth year seems to serve the children fairly well as a means 
of self-expression. In the fourth year this rapidly maturing per- 
ception has outgrown the power of representation, and they begin 
to realize the inadequacy of their drawing as a representation of 
the actual shape of the object. This usually results in a discourage- 
ment causing a seeming lack of interest in the drawing at this 
stage. The accumulating of a graphic vocabulary, beginning in 
the first grade; has proved to be an effective method of avoiding 
this period of discouragement by enabling the children’s expression 
to keep pace with their perception. We begin in Grade I to teach 
the children to draw a few objects simply, but with a fair degree 
of correctness. These forms learned in the first grade are used in 





more complicated ways in each succeeding grade of the school. 
Every year the form is added to or drawn with increasing knowledge 
and with more sureness, and each year new objects are added to 
this vocabulary. The teaching of this vocabulary of form corre- 
sponds to the drill phase of English or mathematics. 

The problem here is to select for the vocabulary only those 
objects which are most frequently used in the other subjects and 
which are interpretative of the widest range of form. For example, 
the first-grade children study Indian life as a topic in history. 
They learn to draw a canoe. The canoe is needed in other grades 
of the school, and the canoe-shape is also used as a reference or 
center about which to build other boat-forms that are needed in 
later grades, as the viking boat or the Greek ship. 

The accumulating of a graphic vocabulary is emphasized in 
connection with the drawings for geography. The different 
geographical landscapes can be so simplified that we have only a 
few typical forms to be learned—three types of mountains, three 
types of trees, etc. These forms are drawn when they occur 
naturally in the geography work of the grade, but they are so 
definitely systematized that when the child reaches the seventh 
grade, he will know how to represent any kind of geographic 
landscape. 

In this same manner geometric concepts are worked out. 
Certain of these, as vertical, horizontal, diagonal, are learned in the 
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lower grades and are elaborated each year. The plant and animal 
drawing and the human figure are all organized upon this same 
plan. 

The design phase of the art underlies all of the work. It is 
so planned that there are well-understood standards which must 
be attained in each year. The appreciation of good spacing begins 
with Grade I, and the principles are applied to the mounting of all 
finished work in each grade. The simplest elements of good com- 
position are used in the first grade in the illustrative drawing, and 
these are added to in connection with this same work throughout 
all the grades. Frequently the design centers around the making 
of a book for some subject in the curriculum—as a history or geog- 
raphy book. This involves designing of the cover, the title-page, 
decorative units, initial letters, illustrations, the mounting of these, 
and the spacing of the writing upon the page. The simplicity 
or elaborateness of such a book depends upon the grade in which it 
is made. 

The free use of color is encouraged in all grades, but, as in the 
other work, there is a certain amount of drill planned to lead the 
children toward a definite standard of attainment. In the color- 
study there is systematic progression along the line of very 
elementary color-theory, and its relation to design. In the Kinder- 
garten and Grade I the children learn to recognize the six chief 
color-sensations, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. From 
this they are led to an appreciation of hue, value, and intensity, 
and are expected to apply simple laws of color-harmony, by the 
time they reach Grade VII. 


IV. LISTS OF MATERIALS USED 


Kindergarten 

t box crayola 
Manila paper 
Water colors (Milton Bradley’s red, orange, yellow, blue, burnt sienna) 
Clay and plasticene 
Blackboard and white chalk 
Scissors, paste, tinted construction papers 

Grades I-III 
pencils—soft (Dixon’s special black), medium (Dixon’s No. 2) 
boxes of crayons—soft (Scott, Foresman’s No. 2) 
hard (Dixon’s small size, No. 1723) 


‘ 
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1 soft eraser, H 
1 block manila paper, 9’’X 12” 

1 block white drawing-paper, 9’’X 12’ 
I pair scissors 

1 ruler (divided into fourths of inches) 





, 


These materials each child owns. 

The following is a list of supplementary materials which are 
furnished by the teacher as they are needed: 

Paste 

Water colors and brush 

Sticks for block printing 

Tinted construction papers 

Tracing-paper 

Squared paper 

Clay and plasticene 

Chalk and blackboard 


Occasionally, in order to obtain certain experiences, water 
colors are used, but for regular work, color-effects are secured with 
crayons. The soft crayons are best for all pictorial drawing, the 
hard crayons for design. Fixative may be applied to drawings 
made with soft crayons, to keep them from rubbing. 


Grades IV and V 


2 pencils (Dixon’s special black and Dixon’s No. 2) 

1 box crayons (Dixon’s small size, No. 1723) 

1 box water colors (Milton Bradley’s red, blue, yellow, burnt sienna, and 
black) 

1 brush, No. 7 

t block manila paper, 10’ 14” 

t block white drawing-paper, 10’ 14”’ 

1 soft eraser, H 

I sponge 

I pair scissors 

1 tube paste 

1 ruler—brass edge 

Squared paper 

Supplementary: colored construction papers; clay and plasticene; tracing- 
paper 

Grades VI-VII 

2 pencils (Dixon’s special black and Dixon’s No. 2) 

1 block white drawing-paper, 10” 14” 

t block manila paper, 10’ 14” 

1 package bogus paper, 10’’X 14” 

t box crayons (Dixon’s small size, No. 1723) 

1 box water colors (Milton Bradley’s red, blue, yellow, black, vermilion, 
burnt sienna) 

1 kneaded eraser 


I sponge 
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Charcoal (3 sticks) 

1 ruler—brass edge 

2 brushes, Nos. 1 and 7 

I pair scissors 

1 tube paste 

Supplementary: India ink and pens; colored construction papers; clay 
and plasticene; compasses; cross-sectioned paper; tracing-paper 


V. INTERESTS IN DRAWING AS EXPRESSED BY THE CHILDREN 
OF EACH GRADE 

The one great interest underlying all drawing from the first 
through the seventh grade is expressed in the desire to supplement 
what can be told by words with another interpretation of impres- 
sions—namely, the unique way afforded by drawing—that is, 
by expressing the idea in terms directly suggested by the object 
itself. The more specific and incidental interests are given with 
the work of each grade. 

Kindergarten 

1. In the kindergarten, the children are interested in drawing 
as a means of giving some visible expression to their experiences 
and observations by means of graphic symbols. They record their 
recent impressions and are absorbed in the successive activities 
involved in making the drawing. Their interest in the result is 
secondary. If the drawings serve to indicate or recall the experi- 
ences to them, they are satisfied. If the drawings are unintelligible 
to others, they will explain the meaning by words, rather than by 
trying to improve the drawing. 

2. An interest in repetition of forms or groups of forms 
for decorative effects is evident in the kindergarten, especially 
when the forms to be repeated are actual objects, such as beads for 
stringing, etc. 

Grade I 

1. The greatest interest in drawing displayed among first-grade 
children is the narrative or story-telling interest. There is an 
eagerness to tell the story through graphic symbols, the crudeness 
of which causes the children no dissatisfaction. The interest 
lies mainly in the expressing of the idea, not in the result obtained. 
Their drawings have more coherence than those of the kinder- 
garten children, and show more expressive details. 
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2. In this grade an interest in the appreciation of simple, orderly, 
and rhythmic arrangements of line and form as well as of actual 
objects becomes apparent. 

Grade II 

1. In the second grade the predominating interest is still narra- 
tive. There is more of a tendency here than in Grade I to question 
the likeness of symbols to the object represented in order to tell 
the story more adequately. 

2. The interest in representing more definitely particular objects 
and effects is increased during this year. For example, in making 
an illustration for some poem or story, the narrative interest is 
sometimes lost sight of by an absorbing interest in drawing one of 
the objects in the picture. The wall paper, or a window, or any 
other feature of the illustration will sometimes be worked upon 
to such an extent that it becomes the most prominent part of the 
picture, and the story to be told is incidental. 

3. There is an increased interest in good arrangement of line 
and form. 

Grade III 

1. The interest here is still largely narrative, but the children 
of their own accord devote much more attention to making the 
drawing conform to the actual appearance of the object. 

2. A more definite interest arises in representing the character- 
istic details of objects and different effects of appearance. For 
example, there is pleasure in showing the characteristics of different 
birds of the same family, as the crow, the eagle, the hawk, etc.; 
or geographical landscapes involving different types of mountains 
or trees. 

3. An interest in representing certain geometric relations 
appears in this grade, i.e., vertical, horizontal, and parallel. 

4. There is considerable originality shown in choosing orderly 
and rhythmic arrangements of lines and spaces, and in inventing 
decorative units. 

Grade IV 

In the fourth grade the interest in the correctness of representa- 

tion is such that the child is no longer satisfied with his crude 


symbols. In other words, satisfaction is no longer found merely 
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in the act of expression, however crude the symbols, but demands 
better results, even if to obtain these the rapidity of expression is 
checked. ‘The interest now includes not only the expression of the 
idea, but the technical excellence of the result that is to be secured. 
It has been found, however, that in a fourth grade where the 
children have accumulated a graphic vocabulary during the previous 
years, and have thus entered the grade with the ability to represent 
a certain number of forms with a fair degree of likeness to the 
object, the interest in telling the story through drawing has not 
diminished. The interest in results does not check the narrative 
interest provided the child has confidence in his skill to represent 
satisfactorily the necessary forms. 

Two interests, which are mutually reinforcing and which con- 
tribute each to the other, develop along with the story-telling inter- 
est. The first is in securing more exact and detailed representation 
of objects and effect of appearance. The second is an interest in 
conventions, i.e., symbols used in a decorative way, such as would 
be worked out for materials which require a highly conventionalized 
design (as squared paper, weaving, etc.). 

The two interests are very necessary, one to the other. The 
training is one-sided if either is emphasized beyond the other. 

The specific ways in which these interests appear are as follows: 
(1) in more detailed study of characteristics; (2) in representing 
the appearance of objects in different positions; (3) in represent- 
ing proportions and spatial relations correctly; (4) in constructive 
and diagrammatic drawing of a simple sort; (5) in conventionaliza- 
tion of familiar forms; (6) in pleasing relations of lines and spaces; 
(7) in a new style of technique made possible partly through the 
use of water colors for the first time and partly from studying 
pictures to see how others have obtained effects. The interest in 
obtaining particular effects of foreshortening and appearance in 
different positions is increased during this year. This develops 
an interest in experimental drawing of objects and simple groups of 
objects in order to learn how to secure certain effects. 

Relative proportions and spatial relations are also centers 
of interest. The use of water color increases the pleasure in 
representation. 
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The interest in the decorative form as a single unit is extended 
to the translating of facts of form into decorative and symbolic 
conventions, where the influence of line and pattern is added to 
the expressiveness of the content. 

There is an increased interest in geometric forms as absolute 
standards of spatial relations (e.g., vertical, horizontal, etc.) and 
in patterns and plans as exact means of forecasting results in 
material, and of describing shapes and positions. 





Grade V 


In Grade V the dominating interests are the same as those found 
in the preceding year, except for the fact that they become wider 
and more inclusive as the general experience of the children is 
increased. 

The interest in the exact representation of objects, and in the 
decorative interpretations which almost always grow out of the 
power to draw the form well, expresses itself in the development 
of the ability to gather data, and to learn methods by which impres- 
sions and ideas may be wellexpressed. For example, (1) individual 
topics are worked up with more personal initiative, each child 
gathering the material which will enable him to make the best 
interpretation of the subject he is especially interested in. An 
interest in sketchbooks arises here which promotes the important 
use of drawing as a means of investigating and recording facts. 
(2) Class themes in connection with the various school subjects 
serve as centers of interest in collecting pictorial material. 


Grade VI 

In the sixth grade the increasing power of perception and 
appreciation awakens interest in aspects and methods which are 
somewhat new. There is a great willingness to work for a con- 
siderable length of time and with a sustained purpose in order to 
secure the exact result desired. ‘Topics can be undertaken where 
much planning of intermediate steps and preparation of material 
are necessary. There is a desire to undertake something worth 
while, or definitely connected with social activities. A decided 
interest is shown in exercising constructive imagination or inventive 


' 
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ability. There is interest in representing both the structure and 
beauty of form. 

In this grade there comes for the first time a very strong demand 
for more definite knowledge of how to represent rectilinear and 
curvilinear solids, or what is commonly termed perspective drawing 
of objects. While the interest in narrative drawing is as strong as 
in the lower grades, yet a great deal of attention is given to the 
exact drawing of each detail of composition. 

The interest in decorative forms leads to an attitude of criticism 
of the excellence of the designs of objects in the immediate environ- 
ment. ‘This interest extends to objects in the house, and frequently 
the children report upon the good and bad points of the wall paper, 
rugs, book covers, and furniture found at home. 


Grade VII 
In the seventh grade the general nature of the interests continues 
practically the same as in the previous year. The willingness to 
work for a great length of time in order to obtain a truthful repre- 
sentation of facts for purposes of description or illustration is 
increased. There is a still greater interest in form-building for 
purposes of construction or invention. There is a much greater 
desire to give a decorative interpretation to all the drawings, 
and a keener appreciation of beauty of form and color is displayed. 
Here for the first time a genuine love is shown for curves and grace- 
ful lines which has been only vaguely evident previously. 
A considerable interest arises here in the theory, or the more 
formal side of the subject. The children are eager to work out a 
little of the theory of color and design in a simple way. 

















SURVEYS AS MATERIAL FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDY IN 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


J. O. ENGLEMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Illinois 

Superintendents are agreed, I suppose, that it is important to 
have their teachers continue their professional training while in 
service, however high may be the standard required for entering 
upon that service. Such continued training may be effected 
through a variety of agencies, including summer-school study, 
institutes, lectures, extension classes, reading of teachers’ journals 
and other literature of the profession, sabbatical or more frequent 
leave of absence for study, grade or other teachers’ meetings, etc. 
In most good school systems many or all of these means of growth 
areencouraged. Indeed, all of them are used freely here in Decatur; 
but few, if any of them, have seemed to us more profitable than the 
series of meetings held last year with our principals and super- 
visors, and the year before with the whole teaching corps for the 
study of the surveys selected for that purpose. 

During the year 1913-14 McMurry’s Elementary School Stand- 
ards was the basis of study and discussion in a series of six or seven 
general teachers’ meetings led by the superintendent. As is well 
known, this book is an outgrowth of Dr. McMurry’s part of the 
official report of the New York City schools survey, and is a dis- 
cussion of the quality of the classroom teaching in the elementary 
schools of that city, as interpreted in the light of the qualitative 
standards formulated and used by the surveyor and author. 

The standards formulated and applied are (1) motive on the 
part of the pupils, (2) weighing of values, (3) organization of ideas, 
(4) initiative by pupils. As the author states, these four are not 
the only standards that may be applied to a recitation; they are 
indeed, not the only qualitative standards; but there can be no 
doubt that the teacher who attempts to teach every lesson in such 
a way that it may exhibit the four values named above is a better 
teacher than she would otherwise be. 
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Large numbers of the Decatur teachers were already familiar 
with the same author’s Teaching Children How to Study in which the 
same standards are discussed, but the newer study in which these 
standards were applied as a measuring stick to the teaching of 
every subject in the elementary schools of New York City gave the 
teachers added familiarity with them and increased their respect 
for them at the same time. As was expected, it reacted upon the 
teaching of our own teachers, making it easy in scores of rooms to 
see a more or less conscious attempt on the part of our teachers to 
improve their teaching by larger provision for motives and incen- 
tives for study; by more frequent exercise of the critical faculties 
of children in passing judgment upon the worth of matter read or 
discussed; by more numerous attempts to organize and to have 
children organize the subject-matter of instruction; and by 
encouraging more self-activity and initiative on the part of the 
children who had been too largely receptive and passive before. 

In the meetings there were frequently interesting dissents from 
the author’s view by those teachers who felt that his standards 
are partial, inadequate, wrong, unscientific, or inapplicable to cer- 
tain subjects, or certain phases of still other subjects Naturally 
we welcomed all such discussion when it sprang from conviction, 
and considered it a better omen than we could have considered 
unquestioned acceptance of every dictum in the text. 

Valuable as this study was, we decided to follow it the next 
year with surveys of another type, so last year we had a series of 
meetings for a comparative study of the Boise, Springfield, Port- 
land, Butte, and South Bend surveys. As indicated above, this 
study was undertaken, not in general teachers’ meetings, but in 
our ‘‘cabinet meetings” with principals and supervisors. The 
chief reason for limiting it to the cabinet was the fact that the whole 
teaching body was divided into committees having rather frequent 
meetings for the formulation and reorganization of the course of 
study. We did not wish professional meetings to become too 
burdensome to them. 

An approach was made to these surveys through a brief con- 
sideration of the personnel of each surveying staff; the length of 
time given to each; the size of the system surveyed; and the table 
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of contents of each report that gives a general notion, upon com- 
parison with the others, of those phases of the surveys which were 
common to all, and those which were more or less distinctive and 
unique. 

As frequently as possible under the limitations of time and talent 
at our disposal we made comparisons of Decatur’s system and those 
under immediate review. Such comparisons result, of course, in 
self-congratulation at times; but in certain instances they as surely 
set up ideals, which the pride and ambition of the members of this 
cabinet will lead them to try to reach, and to inspire the teachers 
themselves to reach, in our own schools. 

Again, many phases of a system need the co-operation not alone 
of principals, teachers, and supervisors, but of taxpayers, com- 
munity leaders, and board of education, before desirable standards 
can be reached. This is especially true of those matters which 
admit of quantitative measurement, and which on being measured 
make comparisons easy and profitable and quickly indicate one’s 
place in a scale. Facts concerning a physical school plant—floor 
space, air space, hall space, lighting area, square feet of playground 
per pupil, etc.—fall in this category. Then again, size of classes; 
salaries, training, previous teaching experience and certification of 
teachers; per capita cost of the schools; amount of retardation; 
relation of census to enrolment and to average attendance; rela- 
tion of high-school enrolment to enrolment in the elementary school; 
agencies for educational extension; provision for exceptional 
children, for medical inspection, etc-—these are among the aspects 
of a system of schools which can most easily be changed, if they 
need change, when considered in the light of similar phases of other 
systems. If the change in question is one calling for community 
action, or the action of the board of education, it is doubly advanta- 
geous for the superintendent to be able to justify his recommenda- 
tions by citing such experiences in favor of them as may be found 
in those surveys. 

In Decatur our recommendations of larger playground facilities, 
smaller classes, better salaries, school extension activities, and 
more classes for exceptional children have all been given added 
weight by the fact that principals and supervisors here have made 
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such studies, and have therefore been in a position to justify our 
recommendations by citations of the experiences of systems else- 
where. It means much to have twenty or twenty-five of the lead- 
ers in a city’s schools conversant with the practices and standards 
prevailing in other schools. The excellent available material in 
these surveys makes it not only possible for the superintendent to 
have the comparative data he needs in his administration, but, 
what is scarcely less important, it enables him to make of his lead- 
ing associates and subordinates advocates of his policies and requests 
before the bar of local public opinion. 

In such a matter as per capita cost of instruction, maintenance, 
operation, or administration, nothing so effectively shields a super- 
intendent against adverse criticism as the ability to turn to tables 
giving cost of similar items in other cities where expenditures are 
larger. Such statistical information is found in most of these sur- 
veys, and the reputation of the surveyors is such as to leave no 
doubt in the mind of the average man as to the truthfulness and 
accuracy of the information. 

The space given in a few of the survey reports to the course of 
study used and to critical comments upon the teaching of relatively 
unimportant facts in the various subjects, compels the thoughtful 
attention of the teacher who reads and discusses the report. When 
a course of study is so made as to embody the best judgment, 
sociological and psychological, that can be utilized in making it 
and when the best textbooks that can be found have been adopted 
and put in the hands of pupils, it still remains necessary for teachers 
to use their sense of proportion, of relative values, in making assign- 
ments and conducting recitations. Some paragraphs, some chap- 
ters, and some topics within the compass of the course of study or 
the confines of a textbook need more attention than can be easily 
indicated in any external way. The teacher, therefore, who spends 
time in elaborating and emphasizing non-essentials; who teaches 
lists in the spelling of words, e.g., that no child and very few adults 
will ever need; who teaches much geography wholly unrelated to 
the probable needs of adult life—such a teacher is missing her 
opportunity and wasting valuable time that could be more profit- 
ably spent by her and her pupils. Such conditions are brought 
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to light in these surveys and such teaching is properly evaluated 
in them. If the superintendent who uses these surveys with his 
teachers is really trying in other ways to teach this lesson to his 
teachers, he has in the surveys objective and concrete illustrations 
of the question at issue. He has an ally to aid and abet him in his 
teaching and to give added weight and authority to his words 
without provoking any of the attempts at self-justification which 
sometimes characterize his teachers whom he may have occasion 
to criticize for kindred errors. 

The method of measuring the achievement of pupils through 
the application of standard tests, illustrated and emphasized in 
most of the surveys, is one which cannot fail to be profitable to the 
teachers of any system taking up the study of these reports, unless 
the use of these tests already has wide currency and the favorable 
attention of the teachers in it. 

In Decatur not a little use had already been made of most of 
the tests under review in the survey reports. In all such cases the 
teachers had a growing appreciation of their own work in the con- 
sciousness that they were keeping step with the scientific march 
in pedagogical movements of the day. There is a stimulus that 
comes to a teacher from such a source as from few other sources. 
Indeed, if teachers are closely supervised, and their work is followed 
up from day to day in the effort to point out to them their errors 
of omission and commission, they need the encouragement that can 
only come from making them conscious that the big, worth-while 
things they do are worthy of the respect and commendation of 
school experts everywhere as well as their immediate supervisors. 
Seeing the widespread use of standard tests in representative cities 
throughout the country makes any corps of teachers more charit- 
able in their attitude toward these innovations. Seeing the results 
of these tests in many subjects and many places makes it all the 
easier, of course, for a teacher to determine for herself what stand- 
ard of achievement she ought to expect her class to reach. If her 
class thus measured is seen to be far below the average for such 
classes elsewhere, she knows that it is time to seek the cause, and 
to apply the remedy needed, if possible. If, on the other hand, 
her class is much above, she is entitled to self-congratulation. 
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Perhaps, too, she is justified in slighting a given phase of her work 
for a time while she attempts to raise the standard of achievement 
in some other line which is known to be too low. 

In systems of schools that have thus far made little or no use 
of standard tests—and there are still many such—there is certainly 
a splendid avenue of approach to their introduction in the survey 
reports available. A beginning of careful measurements of the 
results of instruction is easily made in any one of a half-dozen 
lines. After the beginning, the superintendent’s problem is to 
lead his teachers into an appreciation of the validity of such meas- 
urements. In the accomplishment of this purpose, I doubt whether 
there is any available pedagogical literature that can be more 
effectively used with teachers than the survey reports referred to 
above. 











BOOK WORK WITH A SPECIAL CLASS OF GIRLS IN A 
PRE-VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


MARY A. LASELLE 
Newton, Massachusetts 


WHO ARE THE GIRLS? 

When Mary Smith takes her place in the particular class of 
girls here described, we already know two facts about her: First, 
she did not give promise of being able to do the higher grade work 
of the grammar school successfully. Second, she has come to 
this home-making school with the vague hope on the part of her 
parents and herself of securing at least the rudiments of an aca- 
demic education here and with a very definite hope that she may 
be given a training that will enable her to secure some sort of 
a wage-earning position at least one degree removed from that 
of domestic service. If fourteen years of age. she may come from 
the sixth, seventh, or eighth grades. Of the Mary Smiths with us 
at the present time, fifteen are from the sixth grade, twenty-eight 
from the seventh, and five from the eighth. There are ten girls 
over fifteen years of age and thirty-eight between the ages of four- 
teen and fifteen. Though their mental qualities would be found 
to be largely negative rather than positive, the girls are, with 
possibly three exceptions, not abnormal or subnormal to the degree 
that they cannot benefit much from working in a schoolroom. 
They are all educable to a certain degree. The causes for their 
being “below grade”’ are largely due to sickness and home condi- 
tions. To get the best results they must be taught in small groups, 
and their rate of movement must be a slow one. Too much 
unsympathetic pressure drives them out of school very quickly. 
On the contrary, if they are allowed to take their work too lightly 
the results are equally disastrous. The greatest help that can be 
given these girls is to hold them up to a standard of work that 
represents their best efforts, but that does not constantly impress 
upon them the sense of failure. 
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What the best effort is can be decided only after long and care- 
ful study of the individual pupil. It is probable that quite a num- 
ber of these girls may stay in school only one, or at the most, two 
years. But whatever their length of stay, they are a problem to 
be worked upon very seriously; for a young girl of limited mental 
equipment and small means cannot be regarded by her teachers 
in any other way. To help poor girls and boys of limited ability 
toward efficient, useful lives, even though those lives may always 
be spent among those whom we poetically call ‘the lowly,” or 





Drawing the yeast plant 


in the harsher language of prose ‘‘the lower classes,” is work that 
may well be carried on by the combined efforts of the city and 
the state, for both city and state will reap as they have sown. 

This home-making school now provides for all the girls a well- 
balanced four years’ course along what are called home-making 
lines of work, with an opportunity to specialize during the last two 
years of the course in work which will send a girl out from the 
school with some definite training that will help her to earn her 
living. The hope of getting this vocational training is what has 
drawn many of the girls to the vocational school, and it is what will 
hold them here. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE ACADEMIC WORK IN A HOME-MAKING SCHOOL 


‘ In a home-making school such as ours, a great deal of the 
so-called book and written work grows out of the technical work in 
home-making, instead of simply correlating with it in a more or 
less indefinite way. The underlying principle of a home-making 
school is this: to a large degree all the other work of the school 
emanates from and grows out of the so-called home-making sub- 
jects, cooking, sewing, design, home nursing, household manage- 
ment, instead of simply correlating with them, as is done in a house- 
hold arts school. 

For example, while the work of our Freshman girls in the cooking- 
room is upon cereals, corn, wheat, etc., the girls are writing papers 
upon their history, methods and place of growth, methods of 
transportation, and manufacture into cereals. If the work of a 
certain week is upon fruits, those fruits form the subject of study 
in the English class. Their work is also correlated with the work 
in household chemistry. The cooking notebooks and the English 
papers may be illustrated with drawings which are made in the 
drawing period. In arithmetic, recipes are divided and the cost 
estimated. The cost of making articles in the sewing-room is 
calculated. * 

As home-study work, the entering girls have prepared a Home 
Spelling Book of several hundred words from lists of objects, 
processes, and occupations connected with the household. The 
work must all be planned with a thought for those who must leave 
school possibly at the end of the year; therefore, as some of the 
older girls will leave school possibly before the end of the year, 
they have already had practice in writing letters of application 
for a position. It is interesting to note that they all applied for a 
nursemaid’s position as being the only wage-earning work within 
their power at the present time. This afforded an opportunity 
to point out the necessity of remaining in school as long as possible. 
They have been given a good deal of training in writing a simple 
business letter. One letter was written to the Street Commis- 
sioner requesting improvements in specified streets.. They have 
prepared two numbers of a little magazine filled with papers that 
describe some piece of work that they have done in the home. 
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Each girl has written eight papers describing her home under these 
topics: “The Outside of the Home,” ‘The Arrangement of the 
Rooms,” “The Kitchen,” ‘‘The Living-Room,” ‘My Room,” 
“Pleasant Times at Home,” ‘‘ How My Education Helps at Home,” 
“My Books.” ‘The importance to their whole life of remaining 
in this home-making school as long as possible is urged in every 
way, but the girls who must leave school at an early age to go to 
work are given some information in regard to the lines of work 
upon which they should enter. A young girl in unskilled work 
may not need much mathematics, but she needs all the help toward 
sensible, upright living that can be given her, and she also needs 
some definite knowledge in regard to her chances in the work- 
ing world. 

In arithmetic, exercises in measurement were given upon a call 
for such drill from the sewing-room. A large part of the arith- 
metic work with these very immature pupils must be upon the 
fundamental operations, the making out of bills, and simple work 
in fractions and percentage. The cost of girls’ outfits for a year 
has been carefully estimated and the pupils have been given a form 
of cash account for individual cases. All the arithmetic and the 
English work is individual in the sense that each pupil’s work is 
examined in her presence at each recitation, and that in arithmetic 
especially the pupils are not required to do the same work at the 
same time, although there must be, of course, class teaching in 
subjects. 

The work in personal hygiene is made as practical as possible; 
there are exercises in sitting and standing correctly, and the 
trainingin the development of the other indications of an efficient 
personality, dress and manner, is correlated with this subject. 

Much of our most valuable work in hygiene lies in the dis- 
coveries that we made in regard to the causes of retardation. In 
a recent discussion as to the causes of impoverished blood, in which 
the girls talked freely, it was found that several girls had been 
kept out of school for long periods—one girl was out a year— 
because of overindulgence in cheap candy, ice cream cones, and 
in one case in pickles. The possibilities of five cents in buying 
a school lunch have been dicussed very seriously, and the girls 
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comment sagely upon the temptation to spend their pennies for the 
bars of sweet chocolate rather than for the more nourishing soups 
and sandwiches. 

Many of these girls can give much and strange information 
as to diseases that have afflicted various members of their families, 
and it is easy to trace the languid and the anaemic condition oi 
some of the girls to these sources, and also to discern in some cases 
a very grave and somber background of home life. 

Commercial geography has an important place in our course 
of study, and the work is made as practical and interesting as 
possible by the use of specimens of products and special maps. 


PROBABLE LENGTH OF SCHOOL LIFE 

If it is asked, ‘‘What will become of these girls at the end of the 
year ?”’ it may be said that some of them, who will have had the 
equivalent of seven or eight grades of the grammar-school work, 
should be abie to enter successfully upon regular high-school work. 
But many of the girls who came from the sixth and the seventh 
grades cannot be prepared to do regular Freshman work by that 
time. Although nearly all the girls have a pathetic hope that they 
may remain in school until they graduate, it is probable that home 
conditions, and, in some cases, the girl’s inability to grapple with 
higher work, will make this impossible for many. So the attempt 
must be made, as has been said, to give the girls as much help 
as possible toward efficient living during this one year of their 
life in this home-making school. 


NAME, ‘‘HOME-MAKING,” A STIMULUS TO TEACHERS 


It is safe to say that the words ‘‘a home-making school”’ are 
a far greater stimulus to the teachers in such a school, stirring their 
imaginations to thoughts of pleasant and efficient homes over 
which the girls will sometime preside, than they are to the young 
girl of fourteen or fifteen who is thinking more of getting some 
position other than in the household when she leaves school. 
The picture of a home of her own outside of her father’s house has 
thus far flashed through her mind only in a very indefinite way. 
Almost without exception, however, the girls have a natural liking 
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for either cooking, sewing, or work in design—often for all of these; 
so there is real pleasure in the work of those subjects, even though 
they do not have the wage-earning attraction that the boys’ voca- 
tional courses possess. Then, too, there is always a laboratory 
in the home where the lessons in home-making may be worked out, 
thus helping the mother and winning her cordial co-operation with 
the work of the school. 





Pupils working out cost cards for the card catalogue of food prices to be 
used in the cooking laboratory 


It might seem to the academic or ‘‘book”’ teacher of a home- 
making school that her work is of little importance as compared 
with the valuable and skilful accomplishments in technical sub- 
jects in which she seems to have little part, unless it be to stir the 
imagination of the girls with topics treating of golden fields of 
grain, or beautiful textiles and other household articles, thus helping 
to raise household tasks from drudgery to intelligent home-making. 
[t is well for such teachers to ponder upon some extracts from 
a recent essay by Kate Douglas Wiggin which touches upon this 
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very point. Mrs. Wiggin says, “What we need are boys and girls 
and men and women who can be made to realize their highest all 
around possibilities, who see the beauty and the poetry in common 
everyday things and know how to create it, for it shows in teach- 
ing, and housework, and cooking, and business, and dressmaking, 
and gardening, and building, just as it does in thinking and modeling 



























or writing books.” 

She then says to the boys and girls, “It is difficult, it is prob- 
ably impossible, to make a third-class brain into a first-class one, 
no matter how hard you work, but if you have a germ of aspiration, 
an atom of will in the right direction, nothing can prevent your 
having a first-class heart, and ‘out of the heart are the issues of 
life.’ Think as well and as hopefully of your powers as you can. 
We are too apt to use a few little surface talents and to conclude 
there are no others. Why, the inside of us is just like a Christ- 
mas box! You can always find another package if you put your 
hand in deep enough. Dip lower down in yourself and see what 
you find.” She then quotes from the play of Chanticleer in which 
the pheasant says to the chanticleer in respect to his crowing at 
dawn, ‘‘The sun shines all over the world. I don’t see how your 
crowing in this little out of the way corner can make any difference.” 
“You will notice when I sing,” said Chanticleer, ‘“‘that the cock 
in the next barnyard answers me and then the next and the next 
until the whole mountainside is awake. I do not know about the 
great world, I sing for my own valley. Sing for your own valley 
and the song will go around the world.” 


ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS TOWARD LOW-GRADE PUPILS 

It seems to me that these words express very clearly the atti- 
tude that the teachers of such girls as are not of a very high grade 
of intellect must assume toward their work. It is very tempting 
sometimes in view of their inattention, silly acts, illogical minds, 
meager vocabularies, and gaudy, foolish dress, to indulge in despair- 
ing or flippant or even sarcastic remarks in regard to these future 
home-makers. It is even worse to look upon them as if diagnosing 
cases in a psychopathic hospital. Even very slow minds will react 
very quickly and unpleasantly to this treatment. It is, certainly, 
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extremely necessary to have the ability to detect all grades of 
retardation, and it would be very valuable to have the insight, 
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training, and energy to trace the causes of that retardation. But 
the principal work of the teachers of these girls must be just what 
Mrs. Wiggin has said: to train them to think as well and as 
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hopefully of their powers as they can, and to make them see that 
they are like the Christmas box in which they can always find 
a new package. 

And now for a moment let us consider the subject of the best 
home. The author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has said: ‘‘There are 
many women who know how to keep their house, but there are 
































comparatively few who know how to keep their home. There is 
a very great difference between housekeeping and homekeeping.”’ 

Upon the chart accompanying this paper I have tried to indicate 
what I think we shall all agree are the qualities that distinguish 
the best home from the poorer kind of home. We all wish our 
girls to possess the qualifications that characterize a woman in the 
efficient, cultured home. 

Now, the qualities that produce what we call efficiency, skilful 
work, good management, and thrift must be taught to a great 
degree in the technical classes, but the work of preparing a girl to 
appreciate the best in human life and in her surroundings, which is 
at the foundation of all true culture, must, of necessity, be largely 
the work of the academic teacher. This teacher, also, is the one 
who must make clear to the pupil the fact that culture is not 
synonymous with wealth. 


APPRECIATION 


Appreciation of one’s blessings is a plant of slow growth; so 
every opportunity must be seized to impress their great advantages 
upon these young, thoughtless girls. First, of course, come those 
in their life in a sheltered home; and this leads to the respect due 
the father and mother and the grandparents. They must be led, 
too, by every avenue to see their advantages in school, and then on 
and on, until they catch a gleam of the great forces that are shaping 
human life. During a recent visit to the much-talked-of and justly 
praised Washington Irving School in New York, I became con- 
vinced that one of the secrets of the really wonderful work ac- 
complished there in developing the character of their five thousand 
girls lies in the fact that always and everywhere the girls are led 
to appreciate what is being done for them in their home, their 
school, their city, and on and on indefinitely. 
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We find that our girls have a different feeling toward their 
school that works powerfully for good, as they learn facts in regard 
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to its great possibilites: the seventeen vocational courses repre- 
sented there, the large number of books in the library, the interesting 
site of the school upon the historic old Claflin estate, the expert 
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knowledge of their technical instructors, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals. The work of developing appreciation is, in a very real sense, 


























opening blind eyes. 

We repeat: with this type of girl no opportunity must be lost 
to lead her to appreciate the best in her environment. Nothing 
that we can give the girl will contribute more to the development 
of a happy nature than this appreciation of the best in her sur- 
roundings. Mary Antin found a glorious Boston, “the Promised 
Land,” with every sort of privilege for education and culture, 
although her home was always in its most squalid streets. 


‘LOVE OF BOOKS 


These home-making girls most surely should not leave a four 
years’ course in a vocational school without having acquired a love 
for good books, and they should have read and enjoyed a great 
number of them. Books are and always will be not only the 
efficient tools of the best education, but also the greatest contribu- 
tors to the real happiness of countless numbers of persons. <A good 
home is unthinkable without good books and persons in it who 
love good books. Even a very ignorant parent has a true instinct 
which causes him to look with suspicion upon any school in which 
the pupils are given only a meager education in what these parents 
call ‘book learning.” 

In a four years’ home-making course the girls have a right to 
expect a good strong course in history, literature, and science, and 
practical work in mathematics—a course in which they read a good 
many of the best books and learn something of the contents of 
a good many more; a course on which they will look back with 
pleasure, gratitude, and respect. 


REFINED MANNERS 


It is sometimes questioned whether refined manners can be 
acquired by the girls in a large school of this kind. Here we turn 
again to the largest girls’ school in this country, if not in the world 
—The Washington Irving School—which is famed far and wide 
for the gentle manners of its girls. ‘These refined manners cannot 
be the result of exceptional grouping or home training, for very few 
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of these girls come from cultured homes. They seem rather to 
result from a concerted and long-sustained effort on the part of 
all of the teachers to instil in the girls a kindly, thoughtful desire 
to do the right thing. 

The most of our girls possess the good manners that come from 
a kind heart. We are sure that the graces of refinement will result 
from higher education and a four years’ course in this vocational 
school. 

To summarize: our home-making girl, in addition to her train- 
ing in efficiency, which she will receive largely in her technical 
courses, needs to have training in looking for the best in the life about 
her; to read many good books, and to learn to love them; while her 
manner and speech should be such as would be becoming in a 
woman in charge of the type of home that we have called “the 
best home.” 











THE PROFESSIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF APPOINTMENTS 
BY TEACHERS’ AGENCIES! 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 

A very impressive contrast can be drawn between the mode of 
appointing teachers in the United States and the mode of appoint- 
ing teachers in Germany and France. We may say of the teachers 
of those older civilizations that they are civil service appointees. 
No one can enter the teaching profession unless he has a grade of 
training which is approved by the public authorities. Once he is 
admitted to the ranks of the teaching profession he becomes a 
public servant and it is regarded as the duty of the government to 
see to it, first, that there is an adequate supply of teachers for the 
places, and secondly, that each teacher is protected in his rights 
to a position and an ultimate pension for life. 

On this side of the water the situation is very different. In the 
first place, our state governments do not assume full responsibility 
for an adequate supply of teachers. We face every year the fact 
that there are not enough graduates from our public and private 
normal schools to fill the schools that must have teachers. Further- 
more, the state takes still less responsibility for the individual 
teacher. In many of our states there is no pension system, and a 
state system of providing places for teachers is very rare and by no 
means effective. 

Some beginnings are made on the negative side of state control 
of these matters. No one is allowed to secure a teaching position 
unless public authorities issue a certificate. In the better states the 
central state authorities hold the exclusive power of certification, 
while in the older and in the less-organized states the county 
authorities or the local authorities issue the certificates. Whatever 
the authority, it is to be noted that all these activities of certifica- 
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tion are negative. Public officials do not assume responsibility for 
the placing of teachers. 

Because of the lack of public control of the appointment of 
teachers, private agencies have arisen to help candidates find posi- 
tions. ‘The teachers’ agency is, first of all, a vender of information. 
The teacher without a position can find out through a teachers’ 
agency where there are vacancies; and a superintendent who has 
to have a teacher, especially if he has to have a teacher of a certain 
particular type and on a given date, can turn to a teachers’ agency 
to find out about available candidates. If the state were com- 
pletely organized to deal with the problem of locating teachers, the 
private agencies which sell information about positions and candi- 
dates would have no place. 

Secondly, the teachers’ agency often acts for society as a select- 
ing agency, putting a professionally trained teacher where his or her 
service will be most valuable. Many of the agencies are under the 
guidance of experienced schoolmen who have had an opportunity 
to judge of teachers’ qualifications and their relations to positions. 
A teachers’ agency, when guided by a man of judgment, may thus 
render a very great public service. 

On the other hand, when a teachers’ agency is not guided by 
motives of public service, it can do great harm by placing poorly 
qualified candidates in positions which they ought not to secure. 
The pull is often very strong to secure a commission, even if the 
public suffers. 

At this point it is proper to inject a remark which reviews the 
well-known facts with regard to teachers’ appointments. Unfor- 
tunately compensation does not increase in exact proportion to 
training and efficiency. The many investigations which have been 
made of teachers’ salaries, both in particular school systems and 
in the country at large, go to make it clear that a teacher’s salary 
is likely to advance with the teacher’s age and experience, but not 
necessarily with the teacher’s efficiency. Evidently our school 
system is, in this respect. unscientific and unorganized. If there 
were precise means of determining the qualifications of a candidate 
so that a superintendent could be sure that he was selecting a can- 
didate of high quality, it would be fair to make the demand that 
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the salary be commensurate with the training and ability of the 
teacher. Since there seems to be no method at the present time of - 
determining accurately a teacher’s qualifications, the compensation 
received by the teacher is, in large measure, a chance. In some 
cases the candidate falls into a position where his ability is recog- 
nized and the compensation seems to be adequate. In other cases 
he is unable to move because his range of information is so slight 
that he does not know of other positions to which he might go. 
At all events, elements of the situation wholly outside of his ability 
to teach often operate to keep him in a position in which salary 
and scope of influence are altogether out of keeping with his ability. 

In addition to these mere accidents there is the definite effort 
on the part of many teachers and their organizations to prevent 
the adoption in cities or in the country at large of a merit system. 
The attitude of these organizations is in part justified by the fact 
that it is extremely difficult to set up a merit system which shall 
be absolutely just to all candidates. If we knew how to determine 
the excellence of one candidate as over against another, the merit 
system might free itself of the charges now often made that its 
adjustments are not equitable and not helpful to the organization 
of the system as a whole. Whatever the difficulties in administer- 
ing the merit system, the progress of this system throughout the 
country is certainly very slow, again attesting the skepticism of 
school officers and school teachers with regard to the possibilities 
of any scientific method of determining wages and promotions. 

This uncertainty about advancement makes the teaching pro- 
fession a restless body of adventurers. The private agency comes 
in with tempting offers of change, and the teacher takes a chance, 
hoping to get one of those fortuitous advances which accident some- 
times presents to the lucky candidate. 

In a situation as chaotic as this which we have been reviewing, 
the influence of any agency which operates to sell information and 
to pass judgments on positions becomes very large. A teachers’ 
agency which is well known to superintendents and school officers 
undoubtedly does become a very definite factor in adjusting the 
professional relations within the schools. It would not be right to 
hold the teachers’ agency responsible for the present chaos, but, in 
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view of the large influence which this agency exercises, it is legiti- 
mate to ask that it co-operate in improving the situation and 
eliminating unprofessional conditions as fast as possible. 

The question which I should like to raise as pointedly as I may 
is the question whether the influence of the teachers’ agency is 
exercised in a professional way. For example, let me ask regarding 
the amount of compensation which the teachers’ agency claims for 
the service which it renders. The agency ought to have a compen- 
sation which is commensurate with the service which it has ren- 
dered, and it should extract this compensation from the party most 
fully served. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the whole pay- 
ment is made by the teacher. The school system evidently is not 
regarded as served by the agency. When one considers that great 
business concerns set up their own employment agencies at great 
cost, one is led to question the equity of the present arrangement. 

Secondly, the question arises whether the clients of the agencies 
pay a just fee. At present it seems that the fee is often excessive. 
I am well aware that the cases which are most likely to come to the 
surface are those cases in which there has been maladjustment of 
some sort. I think the statement can hardly be questioned that 
the only way in which teachers’ agencies will ever free themselves 
from these charges that arise in individual cases will be through 
the adoption of a system of publicity which heretofore has never 
been practiced by teachers’ agencies. 

Let the teachers’ agency make a public report, setting forth 
quite explicitly the cases in which it has recommended candidates. 
Let the teachers’ agency set down for public consumption a state- 
ment of its financial transactions for the year. Teachers who wish 
to register in the agency will in this way be able to inform themselves 
of the exact compensation which the agency received for its labors, 
and they will be able to judge whether they as teachers are paying 
more or less for the service than is just. I venture to make the 
prophecy that some day a teachers’ agency will undertake the pub- 
lication of these facts with regard to its activities and that the 
agency which first adopts this system of publicity will become the 
leading agency in the United States, for teachers will be prepared 
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to commit their candidacy to the hands of an institution that is 
brave enough to publish its transactions with the same degree of 
confidence that they now exhibit in life insurance agencies and 
banks. Indeed, I venture to carry the analogy a step farther. 
I believe in legislation which will compel this publicity in teachers’ 
agencies just as the law now compels publicity in the activities of 
insurance companies and banks. 

Until teachers’ agencies are willing to come out into the open 
and behave as public institutions, there will be all sorts of skepti- 
cism with regard to their transactions. 

There are unfortunately legitimate grounds for the kinds of 
criticism that are sometimes heard. I am going to venture to pre- 
sent to you two of the general criticisms that lead the ordinary 
candidate to believe that a teachers’ agency is unprofessional. In 
the first place, we are told that it is a common practice among 
teachers’ agencies to move several teachers when they have a single 
opening. We have been told, and with a fair amount of evidence, 
that when a teachers’ agency gets knowledge of a position that pays 
$1,600 a year that agency proceeds to move into the $1,600 position 
a person registered on its books who is now receiving a salary of 
$1,400. It then moves into the $1,400 position someone who is 
receiving a salary of $1,200, and so on down the list until it reaches 
the lowest paid candidate whom it can consider for any appoint- 
ment. ‘This is, perhaps, good business, but it is a very doubtful 
policy from the point of view of the school system. There are 
enough motives at the present time operating in our American 
schools to keep the teaching body on the move. When we have 
the teachers of a great state reported to us as more than one-third 
new in their positions in a given year, it is certainly time for the 
teaching profession to consider seriously whether there is not some 
way of preventing the operation of those tendencies which lead to 
the migration within the schools. Any teachers’ agency which 
contributes largely to a further migration of teachers within our 
schools ought to be called strictly to task, and that promptly. It 
is not unjust to charge that the operations of teachers’ agencies are 
unprofessional if for mere financial gain these agencies push teachers 
along and readjust them with trivial increases in salary and with 
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very great probabilities of disadvantage both to the candidate and 
to the system. 

In the second place, one hears from time to time statements of 
the enforcement of claims of teachers’ agencies on candidates who 
are unwittingly caught in a form of contract which is of very doubt- 
fulequity. I have known cases among my students where I finally 
offered to help the student defend himself against unreasonable 
demands. I hardly know what to recommend in a case of this 
sort. I am sure that there ought to be ultimately some possibility 
of adjusting matters of this type on a professional basis. I believe 
that the agency that would develop a system of publicity could also 
be relied upon to develop a system of arbitration through some 
professional teaching body. I understand that this Association has 
a code of ethics and has made pronouncements on the matter of 
adjusting claims. There ought to be, I believe, a professional com- 
mittee to which claims might be referred. Such a committee should 
be announced on every contract and application blank. 

I believe that ultimately the teachers’ agencies will be absorbedz+ 
into state departments of education or into state teachers’ asso- 
ciations. It seems to me perfectly clear that a state teachers’ 
association ought to have a record of its own members of exactly the 
type that is now in the hands of the teachers’ agency. I believe 
that a competent secretary of such a teachers’ association could 
render in a large public way the service that is now rendered by the 
head of a private agency. Such a public institution as this could be 
made to pay a fair profit and could at the same time be saved from 
all of the dangers of excessive profit. It could also be made to serve 
many purposes other than that of merely appointing teachers. At 
the present time teachers are very loosely united in their state 
organizations, and they are unable to secure proper legislation 
because there is no complete register of teachers. Furthermore, 
there is no possible way of getting in this country a full account of 
the average qualifications of teachers in our schools, because even 
the state authorities are not supplied in many cases with this infor- 
mation. As a by-product of the general register of the teachers of 
a state, much valuable information would become available— 
enough, indeed, to justify one in entering upon a campaign to secure 
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the organization of a state teachers’ agency. If teachers took in / 
hand their own appointments to positions through some co- 
operative organization of the type suggested, it would promote 
professional interests enormously and would lead to a consideration 
of professional ethics in a way in which the ordinary teacher now 
hardly thinks of professional relations. 

What is being asked for in all of these suggestions is a control 
of the situation that is commensurate with the influence which is 
exercised by any agency which places teachers. ‘Teachers’ agencies 
have grown out of a chaotic situation and have acquired a power 
which cannot be overlooked. The question that I am trying to 
raise is the question of the ethical and professional use of this 
influence. Is there at the present time a sufficient safeguard in 
the mere competition between various teachers’ agencies that the 
behavior of these agencies will always be for the interests of the 
profession? I question, to repeat the analogy which I have already 
used, whether a teachers’ agency has a right to operate as a pri- 
vate agency any more than an insurance company has a right to 
operate as a private agency. Or, again, if our banks need inspect- 
ing, then, in my judgment, our teachers’ agencies also need to be 


inspected. I prophesy that the time will come when state legisla- 


tion or state teachers’ associations will define or take over the 
activities of these agencies so that they will become public institu- 
tions in every sense of the word. I believe that the stronger 
agencies would do themselves a great service by anticipating the 
appearance of legislation of a restrictive type and organizing them- 
selves in such a way as to forestall all criticisms. 





